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ROUGHSHOD IN ALBANY © 


Not Reprimanded, 
Stassen Declares 


WASHINGTON, June 13—Disarmament adviser Har- 


| 


By MAX GORDON 


’ 


ALBANY, June 13.— “Tuesday was N. Y. Telephone Company Day; Today is Gen- 
eral Electric Day.” These bitter words, uttered by a Democratic rank-and-file legislator 


on the Assembly floor today, summed up 


legislature wound up four days of 
futile debate by re-passing big 
business-dominated changes in the 
unemployment insurance and 
workmen's compensation laws. 


The same bills were vetoed by 


old E. Stassen denied today that he has been reprimanded : 
+ ~~ > ce > . . . CG . H f ll the = 
by the Eisenhower Administration for his private disarmament ‘aaa, aliiiee ‘thins ceed: dae 


discussions with the Russians. 


Siassen, departing for London to 
resume disarmament talks, said he 
does have new instructions on how 
to proceed in the future on East- 
West disarmament negotiations. 

Stassen would give no details 
regarding his instructions. But he 
said they would not curb his in- 
formal contacts with Soviet nego- 
tiators. 


Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles was reported earlier to have 
advised Stassen, in the wake of 
Allied protests, to pay more at- 
tention to allied officials and not 
go too far in any private disarma- 
ment talks with the Russians. 


“Have you been reprimanded?” 
a reporter asked Stassen, as he 
walked to his plane. 

“No, of course not!” he replied. 


HELSINKI, Finland, June 13.— 
Khrushchev, Soviet Communist 
Paty secretary said today the idea' 
of an Arctic open skies inspection 
zone sounded “quite comical.” 

It is “quite comical to think of| 
an inspection zone in an area of | 
ice and snow,” Khrushchev told a 
press conference here. | 

He did not elaborate except to 


ae 


STASSEN 


say that the idea of inspection’ 
zones had not met with approval! 
in the west after Russia had pro-' 
posed a Far East-Alaska-Western 
U. S. zone at the London Disarma-| 
ment talks. 

On German _ reunification, 
Khrushchev said there can be no 
solution to the problem “behind! 
the German pépole’s backs” and 
that the Germans must settle the 
problems themselves. 


ONE HERO WHO IS THE 
INDISPENSABLE MAN 


Jimmy Higgins is a legend 


eration. The hero of a novel 
Sinclair, Jimmy Higgins embodied 
the virtues of the selfless, devoted, 
tireless rank-and-filer worker for 
socialism. He was—and is—the in- 
dispensable man in allt movements 
for social progress. 


Such a man is Hymie of the 
Northeast Bronx. Hymie has rais- 
ed $800 in the current drive thus 
far, intends to do more, and chal- 
lenges anyone in any area to do 
likewise. 

We hope Hymie’s example is 
catching. Yesterday the Northeast 
Bronx turned in another $40, a 
group of Brighton friends $33, 
some Kew Gardens readers $15 
and a New York friend $5. 

Earlier in the week the Prospect 
section turned in $100, the Hunts 
Point-Tremont area, $66. Both of 
them are Bronx groups. Yes, may- 
be Hymie’s attitude is catching. 
We devoutly hope so. 

Earlier in the week the Chicag 


in the movement of American 


of the same name by Upton 


ee 


$94. 

From our old friends in Mil-/ 
waukee, who root for the Braves 
and the Daily Worker with equal. 
fervor, comes $93. A group of| 


Queens readers send us $144.65, 


while a group of Brooklyn friends 


greet S.B. on his 75th birthday) 


by sending $25. Other contribu- 
tions: 

Upper West Side, N.Y., 7.50; 
Chicago reader, M.G., 2.50; Ja- 
maica, LI, 15; New England 
reader, 5; Monticello, Minn.,2; 


Hampton Bay, L.I., 2; Rochester, 


Minn., sustainer, 1; New Bedford, 


‘Mass.,.1; Manhattan Beacher read- 


er, 5; Williamsport, Pa., 10;. St. 
Louis, .Mo., Freedom of Press 
‘Committee, 5; Alpine, N.Y., 5; 
Minneapolis, Minn., 5; H.S., Man- 
hattan, 10; Coney Island reader, 
6; Flatbush readers, 25; John Doe, 
10; Ave B. friends, 11; Washington 


Freedom of the Press Committee, 
forwarded $94:25 and a group of 


(Continued on Page 7) 


}in the legislature. iF 
the Senate blocked — 


ular session earlier this year, and 
he has pledged to labor he will 
veto them again. 


Thus a coalition of Harriman, 
the entire recognized trade union 
movement and a sector of seasonal 
employers failed to stop the Re- 
publican - Big Business alliance 
which has been calling the tune 


On Tuesda 
an effort b the governor to bring 
the profit lane of the New Yor 
Telephone Co. into line with other 
public utilities so as to forestall 
rate increases amounting to about 
$25,000,000. The GOP jobless pay 
bill passed today would, if it 


LOUIS HOLLANDER 
State CIO President 


should become law, give 89 major/measures were passed. 
The entire labor movement, at jobless pay and workmen's com- 


corporations in the state a cut of! 


surance taxes this coming year, concerned, waged a militant battle 


behind the bill. 


the feeling here as the special session of the state 


enough rank-and-file Republican 
assemblymen to vote against the 
COP-Big Business measures to de- 
featethem: On the unemployment 
insurance bill, labor did get 15 
GOP assemblymen to vote no, five 
short of the number’ required to 
lick it. The vote was 80 to 66 for 
the GOP beasure, with 76 requited 
for passage. All Democrats present 
voted against the bill. 

On the GOP measure to change 
the workmen's compensation law, 
the vote was 80 to 59, with fewer 
Republicans breaking. 

The Assembly also passed the 
telephone bill demanded by Har- 
riman, with only 19. Riwhiteine 
voting against it. But this was 
strictly a gesture since the GOP 
Senate leadership had already dis- 
posed of it. 

Labor's wider aim at this ses- 
sion of the legislature, however, 
was to gather its forces for a more 


idetermined effort to liberalize the 


-| $2,500,000 in unemployment in- least as far as its leadership was|pensation laws at the next session. 


“This was just the mag ory Sm 
g- 


had 


alone, and much more later. GE, to defeat the GOP bills through our fight”, Harold Garno, CIO 
powerful influence in state politics,’ delegations at home and here, pe- islative director, said after the pas- 
is a major beneficiary and is be- titions, wires, letters, etc. It was |sage of the. GOP bill. Garno 

lieved to have been a driving force;not hopeful of gaining its aim of|200 labor representatives from all 
raising maximum jobless and com-'over the state lobbying intensive- 


Since the GOP bills will. be ve-| pensation benefits from $36 to $45/ly here since-Monday. Half a mil- 


toed by Harriman, the special ses-|at this session since this would/lion workers sign 
sion has resulted in no law changes|have required a change of heart the a calling for 
lon the part of the GOP leadership. |imum b 


at all on fundamental issues. 


—_—_——- 


-_—-— A 


Some minor “non-controversial”’: The immediate aim was to win’ 


petitions in 
increased max- 
enefits without the GOP's 

(Continued on Page 7) 


15,000 At Garden Celebrate 


25 Years of Dubinsky and ILGWU 


Fifteen-thousand members of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
at Madison Square Garden yesterday afternoon marked the 25th anniversary of David Du- 
socialism, a legend alas almost unknown to the present gen-) binsky’s ens SO of the union and a quarter century of union progress. All | industries 


under ILGWU contracts, covering, 


~lsome 200,000 workers in the city, 
New York metal trades workers stopped work at noon to mark the! AFL “without regard of 
event. Lage groups in busloads or 
came from New Jersey, Connecti-|the elderly 


cut, Pennsylvania and other east- 
ern areas to attend the Garden 
meeting. 

Speakers, including Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, George Meany, 
Mayor Robert Wagner and Judge 
Jacob Panken, showered praise on 
Dubinsky, most of them under- 
scoring his anti-Communism. Du- 
binsky is reported to have insisted 
that the event not concentrate on 
his personal role but celebrate an 
anniversary of 25 years of progress 
since the rise of the New Deal and 
the initial victory in the thirties 
that gave the union a fresh im- 
petus for progress. But the cele- 
bration was prettv much a “silver 
jubilee” of David Dubinsky’s presi- 
dency, 

The audience reacted with extra- 
vigorous applause on two occasions: 


when ‘Meany gave assurance rack- 


> 


small their union is”; and 


~ DUBINSKY 


when 


Judge Panken called 


oe 


' 


---— |? 


eteers will be cleaned out of the'for the end of atomic tests. 
how big 


Panken drew applause when he, 
| himself a former Socialist, address- 
‘ed the audience as “Comrades.”, 
‘After recalling the early days of 
the ILGWU and noting its prog- 
ress, he expressed a canviction that 
Dubinsky, who backed Stevenson 
for the President, is opposed to 
continuance of H-bomb tests. 

“Tlie trade union movement,” 
‘said Panken, “was always in the 
foreground for progress. It should 
be a strong voice to) demand the 
end 6f atomic tests to safeguard us 
and hntmanity.” < 

P.nken’s was the only reference 
in the meeting to A-tests. 

In his speech, Dubinsky noted 
that for the 32 years of the union 
prior to 1932, it had 11 presidents 
and four secretary-treasuers. Since 
he took office “we had. only one 
president and one secretary-treas- 
urer” and he personally was both,. 
He cited the union’s progress in 
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MAO'S REPORTED 
POLICY OF CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


The N.Y. BY, aren yesterday 
published a wag 4s | its Warsaw 
correspondent, ney Gruson 
which quotes eel excerpts 
from speeches made by Mace- 
Tse-tung at the end of February 
and the beginning of March. 


ely 
headline about the alleged, Red 
“liquidation” ~of 800,000 be- 
tween 1949 and 1954. Hew- 
ever, deep im its story the Times 
itself inserts a bracket which 
says: 


“The 800,000 are believed to 


imeclade mainly opponents of the 
regime killed im_ civil wariare 
after 1949, as well as. persons 
executed on charges of spying 
and counter-revolation.” 
Considering the scope of the 
civil war and the enormous 
armaments given to Chiang Kai- 


shek by the U.S. the figure is re- 


markably low. 


The Daily Worker is in no 
position—in part because of the -~ 


John Fester Dulles icon curtain 
against American correspond- 


ents in Chima and the passport 


discrimination against cur news- 
paper—to check the authenticity, 
er the context of the Maa, ex- 
eerpts quoted by Gruson. 
—Ediitors. 


~-_ —- --- 


pC ONTRADICTIONS 

The Gruson dispatch, based 
cn information gathered in Po- 
land quotes Mao as saying about 
the problems of contradictions 
under the Chinese Peoples re- 


gome: 

These problems ‘are new in 
Marxism-Leninism. Marx and 
Engels a na re about these 
problems for ious ;reasons. 
Lenin mentioned thems but did 
rot enlarge wpon them because 
during his lifetime, as a result 
ef foreign intervention, it was 


difficult to speak about internal 


can be considered only negative- 
ly. The ce of the Soviet 
Union in this respect shows that 
Stalin wale the mistake of sub- 
stituting internal differences for 
external antagonism, which re- 
sulted m a rule of terror and the 
liqindation of thousands of Com- 
mumnists. 

“In dealing with enemies it is 
necessary to use force, We im 
China also have used force to. 
deal with enemies of the people. 
The total member of those who 
were liquidated by our security 
forces number 800,000. This is 
the figure up to 1954, 

“Since then we are no longer 
using methods of terror. Instead 
we have substituted persuasion 
and education. If one persists in 
using the methods of terror in 
solving internal antagonisms, it 
may lead to transformation of 
thse antagonisms into antagon- 
isms of the nation-enemy type, 
as happened in Hungary. 

“But the method of persua- 
sion re together with an 
analysis of ‘the bad side of the 
problem, with the making of 
suggestions that take root in the 
mistakes committed, This is the 
old method of meetings and dis- 
eussions. Many people laugh at 
us because we have too many 
meetings. But this old and tried 
— of os everyone to 

ave his say has frequently given 
good results and is the most dem- 
ocratic 

“The internal differences are 
not and must not be antagonistic 
even if they are the antagonisms 
between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoise. If-we stand on the 
platform of national unity, the 
solution of these differences must 
be based on criticism designed 
to strengthen that unity. 

“A ia example is the atti- 

Chinese Communist 


mone toward the bourgeoisie, 
which resulted in the bourgeoi-. 
sie's joimmg the constructive 


work of building a Socialist state. 
Of course, we do not say thir 


ba ~ Pie 


applies to every other country, ié s 


which may be worn under dif- 
ferent bre. Sati but in ‘the Chi- ° 
nese expeirence this way of solv- 


DC maoe has proved most 
Aasef 


Mao is quoted on strikes as 
follows: 

“The internal antagonisms 
should be dealt with as soom as 
they r. But what to do if 
this is hampered by bureaucracy, 
whieh in turn leads to demon- 
strations and strikes? Such inci 
dents should be considered as 
warning signals to sectors of the 
administration where bureauc- 

has made its nest. 

In this respect it can even 
be said that small strikes are 
beneficial because they point to 
mistakes committed. Of course 
big . general strikes cannot be 
considered in the same way be- 
cause they are not fought to 
rectify mistakes or satisfy right- 
ful grievances but are directed 
against the regime itself. 

“Small fee am if. correctly 
dealt with, can be a good way 
to avoid big strikes. But it also 
must be pointed out that we 
should use persuasion to dis- 
suade workers from using these 
methods. Strikes are never 
beneficial to the working class 
because they result in Jess goods 
for the market, that is for the 
workers gage But we 
should use only persuasion a 
never administrative methods of 
force. 

rier aspect wee situa- 
tion is question of pay. We 
do not have at present enough 
funds to increase the pay even 
for those who claim 
more for their work. It is known 
that the wages given to three 
workers must suffice for five 
a at least. So what can 

done? The best solution seems 
to divide the work so that every- 
one gets something, both in the 
way of work and pay. We must 
try also to get everyone who 
wants it the possibility of en- 
easing in outside work.” 

On China’s population problem, 
Mao said that the number of 
births, now 30,000,000 a year, was 
a “sign of great pr 8 made in 
medical service the general 
rise in living standards, om 
in the countryside and of the fai 
people have im the future.” 

“Bat this figure must also be 
of great concern to us alj,” he said, 
or Ge 

ote two other figures. 
The | wil yor in grain harvest for 
the last two years has been 10,- 
000,00 tons a year. This is barely 
sufficient to cover the needs of our 
growing population. 
second figure concerns the 
problem of education. It is esti- 
mated that at present 40 percent 


population for a long time at 
a stable level, say, of 600,000,000. 
A wide 


MAO TZE-TUNG 


great-power feelings and chau- 
vinism and taught us to beware 
of them .World War II also had 
its positive as well as its nega- 
tive a s. The war brought 
upon the world much destruc- 
tion but at the same time it 
crushed the old imperialists and 
made clear that a new war 
would mean the overthrow of 
capitalism. But we do not want 
a war thongh the possibility of it 
must not be excluded.” 
THEORY 

On theory, Mao is quoted as 
follows: ° 


Marxism-Leninism is not 


afraid of criticism and does not _— 


FINNS AT CEREMONY RETURN | 


fear discussion. It is the com- 
pase of the party that built a 
Socialist China. Marxism-Lenin- 
ism must come Out to meet crit- 
icism head on because only im 
this way can it be strengthened 
and become a really great pow- 
er and not a new fF or a 
taboo. The party believes that 
Marxism-Leninism will wim 
more sympathizers if it conducts 


an ideological sruseie based on 
the principle of unity-criticism- 
unity. 

“The opinions a t the - 
icy of a hundred s are the 
result of a fear of criticism, feat 
of me the monopolistic j 
tion ey are an example of 
dogmatism. Marx never said 
that he should not be criticized. 
To those who do not follow that 
teaching of Marx I would -ad- 
dress an old saying: ‘He who 
does not allow himself to be 
criticized d his life will be 
criticized alter his death.” 

“There need be no fear that 
the policy of a hundred flowers 
will yield poisoned fruit. Some- 
times it is necessary even to have 
this poisoned fruit to know what 
it is that we are fighting against. 
For this reason, too, it has been 
decided to publish the full works 
of Chiang Kai-shek and even a 
volume of some of the Voice of 


H ON NEW 


America broadcasts. It is not 
eno to attack reactionaries. 
We must know exactly what the 
reactionaries want and what 
a gaa geet 

Ww 


Mao is quoted on the possibil- 
follows: 


ity of war as 
"A new war is a possibilit 

we must always bear in mi 
There are different reasons why 
the capitalists may — to start 
it. But personally I do not be- 
lieve we need fear such a pos- 
sibility for at least the next 15 


years. 


in a -_ the heavy industry 
needed by the country aggra- 
vated this. problem. But an an- 
alysis made it pessible to reduce 
the proportion of — devoted 
to heavy industry 9.1 per- 
cent to 6.1 and there is 
a possibility of still further re- 
ductions.” 

Mao is qouted about 
ing Chiang Kai-shek and Voice 
of America as follows: 

The mew generation, which 
did not fight face to face with 
imperialism — and reactionuries, 


must know why we are calling 
on them to continue that fight. 
And another reason. We cannot 
breed flowers im a hothouse. 
Such flowers will be neither 
beatifalnor heathy oe must 


them if only not to repeat 


> gw chat 


“The 
weak because it streged the 
methods of repression instead of 
persuasion. The weakness of 
the party came out during the 
tragedy of October when the 


party simply disappeared im a 


. matter of a few days. The use 


-of Soviet forces was necessary 


because there was fear that the 
disintegration would not be con 
fined to the party alone but to 
the whole state, though it is 
regrettable that" situation 
made such an i neces- 


sary.” 


DR. PAULING IN PARIS, WILL 
PUSH DRIVE TO BAN H-TESTS 


PARIS, June 13—Dr. Linus P 
Prizewinner, arrived from New 


ork yesterday to continue 


Laurichesse, secretary general of the Nati 


Pauling at the ai 
| lecture in Paris, 


California Insti- 


LENIN LOCOMOTIVE TO USSR 


HELSINKI, June 13-The American-made locomotive in which 
V. L Lenin escaped in 1917 to Finland during the period in which 


the Bolsheviks were driven 


refusing the offer of gloves 


the K 
ee 


mounted the cab of the locomotive—Number 293 built in 
Va. It still has its U. S. maker's plate. 
The Finnish Government returned the locomotive today as a 
ture of friendship in connection with the state visit here of 
Khrushchev and Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin. 


Memorial to Aune Frank Held 
In Frankfurt, Her Native City 


FRANKFURT, Germany, 
yesterday observed what wou 


une 13—Anne Frank's native city 
have been her 28th birthda 


organization of German victims of the Hitler regime placed 2 me- 
morial tablet on the Frank family’s house. 

Anne, her mother and her sister died in a Nazi concentration 
camp in 1944. Her diary was made into a prize-winning American 


play. 


CHEILEAN CP PAPER OBDERED 
eae ae FOR FIVE DAYS 


The ruli 
Deputies of a special committee 


ernment restrictions on Chilean oes stations. 


WASHINGTON, June 13.—-The State De- 


Win. Worthy Gets Another No’ 


partment’s Passport Division has recommended 


against renewing the passport of William Worthy, 
Jr., Baltimore newsman who went to China de- 
spite an Administration ban on travel there. 


A Oe ee eee fee ee are 
yesterday. 


sion made the recommendation 


VW. 


4Vets Say Secret Rays ‘Made 


BRIDCEPORT, Conn 
fl veterans charged 


une 


tive by exposure to mysterious 
secret war 


operation. 
_ . Attorney Raymond C. Lyddy said one of the men 
is sterile. re Breas apes mon Pion yom 


their attorney today that 
they were made sterile or otherwise genetically defec- 


13.—_Four World War 
regiment, of which his clients were members, 


“light rays” in a top 


ties. 
“We already have several of the names 
report similar difficulties,” Lyddy said. 


plete roster” of the 538th Heavy Tank Maintenance 


mine how many other men have had procreative difficul- 


’ 


‘York Daily News in a enon dis- 
ation had been removed from no nnepe 
the project went under develo 


to deter- 


in combat on the Cerman 


orld War IL. It involved the 
oH ote of 13 uminate ‘an ener targets 


and they 


He said one of the men, Joseph Vanacore of Ham- 


den, Conn., had brought a claim of service-connected 

disability because of his sterility but that the case’ has 

twice been rejected by the Veterans Administration. 
Lyddy said the four veterans had “maintained se- 


ation” 


crecy concerning the actual o 
Vanacore 


talks with him. But he 


members of the company were warned during the war 
operation that exposure to their blinding weapon might 


t their 


told him ee ke in addition to Vana- 
core, Harold Saunders of oS pee 


Jr., of Fairfield, and Peter | 


IN DRIVE FOR 


CHICAG O, June 13—Civen the 


of Teamsters, said he will 
begin a national tour July to cam- 
paign as candidate for the union's 
> ae, to be vacated by Dave 


The tour will follow a July 1 
executive board meeting in Los 
Angeles at which a move will be 
made to force Beck's immediate 
résignation. O'Brien's campaign 
kickoff actually came here Tues- 
day at a meeting of the Teamsters 
council at which the 200 delegates 
endorsed him unanimously. O'Brien 
said he plans to meet with leaders 
of the IBTs 46 joint councils. 


BECK’S POST 


Opening of 


By LESTER RODNEY 


persons, including many youth, 
turned out on the hot night to 
fill the Community Church on 35th 
St., near Park Avenue. ‘The theme 
was proclaimed in leaflets announc- 
ing the meeting: “ALL VIEW- 
POINTS WILL BE HEARD, DE- 
SPITE SEN. EASTLAND.” 

In opening the meeting, the 
i Rev. A. J. Muste, who received a 


DAVE BECK American Civil Liberties Union 
had informed him that if he were 
\some of the gangland characters subpenaed by Sen. Eastland the 


‘warm ovation, revealed that the § 


‘Untrammeled Discussion Marks. 


Socialist Forum 


_ 


The revival of untrammelled political discussion by American radicals and a confi- 
dent resurgence of socialist thinking—these were the dominant notes struck at the first pub- 
lic meeting of the American Forum for Socialist Education Wednesday night. 


Over 60C 


apathy which had come over our 
country, when it became dangerous 
not alone to answer questions, but 
even to ask them.” \% 

Gestion: which should’ receive 
“hard list thinking.” he a. 
include the “mystery of 
corporations, their canst 
their control, and the question’ of 
racism in our land. 

The most “exciting group of 
Americans to non-Americans, he 
said, as the audience broke into 


‘ACLU would “regard it as a duty 
and hondr” to join in his defense. 

With soft spoken wit, the vet- 
eran pacifist swpposed there was 
someone fromthe FBI, and asked 
that person to carry back his mes- 
sage, which included a characteri- 
zation of J. Edgar Hoover's - at- 
tempt to’ silence the Forum as 


A strong supporting speech waS\in the past. 
also made m he favor at the coun- | O'Brien refers to these — 


cil by William Lee, also an IBT |uals as “neighborhood ' from, 
vice-president and head of the Chi- {Chicago's back of the yar 
cago Federation of Labor. Lee! O’Brien for the past 13 years 
found it necessary to meet some has been a vice-president of the 
of the adverse publicity O’Brien is\international union. \In addition he 
already received in the Chicagolis the secretary treasurer of local 
the German people's backs” and.710, the 13,000-member Meat Dri- 
Lee declared: vers Local im Chicago. It is the). 
“I don’t think Sandy has any --| largest local in the am yonend 
thing to apologize for in his .|\O'Brien receives $30,000 | 
There is nothing on his record from his local plus $6,000 fr 
that would keep me from voting) international for his vice wo a 
for him and supporting him.” tia] duties. | engage in discussions with | Com- 
O'Brien had been arrested sev-| He has declared that he sees his’ munists.” He said that, for one 
eral times in his youth but had campaign for the presidential post! hing. discussions of all kinds were 
never been convicted. The as a “crusade to restore the integ- an lute necessity in the world 
also noted he had associa tity and good name of th the wajon of today, and added that events of 


‘the past year and a half within 
NEW ORLEANS BUS JIMCROW ("2's -2 ome 
APPEAL DENIED BY COURT 


that “to say that every Commu- 
| nigt must be regarded in the image. 

NEW ORLEANS, June 13—Federal Judgé Skelly 
Wright yesterday turned down ‘an appeal by the City of | 


of Stalin simply dies in the face! 
of reality.” | 

_ Orleans against a bus and streetcar desegregation 

Oorgcer. 


_ He then went briefly into the | 
Ford Recovering 
Last month Judge Wright ruled that all laws requiring | 
separate seating in the citys transportation system were ae . 
emcenstitu | date of the Communist Party, : 
: is recovering from a serious ab- 


| 


Times a 


with 


| After Operation 

| 

Wright issued an injunction against the city and the | 

New Public Service Inc., operators of thé city’s dominal operation, it was 
transportation system, but he said the injunction will not | learned yesterday. 
take effect until all apeals are heard in the case. ot gg tes me gyn boners ~ a8 
_ ‘The city-and the public service company planned to | aaa 17th Susel. where got-well 
appeal next to the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals here’ cards can reach him. : 


applause, “live #2 Montgomery Al- 


} owl? 
> a ma. 


to put rhe on a national com- 


| mittee, since that meant the old | 


kind of united front”. Dr. Muste| 
called the distinction foolish in an 
organization devoted ys! to 
stimulating discussion of varying 
points of view. 

“We live in a new age”, he said’ 
“We have to Gnd out what are 
the problems before socialists «in 
these days, and to do that we must 
communicate and discuss, on ll 
levels”. 

Educator Dr. Stringfellow yond 
was introduced by Muste as’ 
who “says it is time to stop ais. 
cussing discussion and to start the’ 
discussion!” . 

Dr. Barr began by saying he 
wasn’t really a socialist. 

“I suppose its just the idea of 


| ple 


| 


| 


Seriously, he went on, his main 
impulse in joining the Forum was 
that he was “sick of the political 


Another “question” he put forth 
wryly, was this: “! for one would 
welcome a change of dict from 
Strontium 90." 

He likened the reassurances of 
the- government to someone who 
went to two doctors, heard from 
one that he had a bad case of can- 


settles it.” 
Dorothy Day, editoe of. the 


Catholic Worker, observed that 


was the Only woman on 
form. “Woman 
to say about 


mildly , 

tke bombs expleding in 

of conscription ef the young peo- 

, of war or peace—women hap- 

pen to have sOme interest in these 

Miss Day described the philos- 
ophy of her movement. with its 
stress on “free will.” She felt that 
most liere agreed on what they 
wanted, a society of brotherhood 
and abundance in which “each 
gives according to his ability and 
receives according to his needs,” 
but differed on “confusion of 
means and ends.” Too often, 
‘said.. “means have become the 


end. 

Conrad Lynn, Negro civil rights 
Attorney, referred to the “appar- 
ent serenity” on the U.S. economic 


(Continued on Page 4) __ 
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Fight Move to Smash Committee to Aid Foreign Born 


Efforts by State Attorney eas injunction from the State Su-' Wellesley college professor and 
General Louis Lefkowitz to )preme Court June 7. He is also, honorary co-chairman of the Com-| 
\mittee for Protection of Foreign 


strangle the American Com- ‘seeking a receiver for the commit-' led 

mittee for Protection of the tee’s assets and resources. ipoote whaee agp Gee ane 

i injunction; Basis for.the move is the charge|committee as “the sort of IT 
didn't know could happen in 

organization required to register country.” °| 


Announcement of the fight under the Social Welfare Law. Green declared the injunction! 
which sought to prevent the committee 


‘from defending itself against” pro- 
ceedings initiated. by Lefkowitz’ 
office, which include a prior pro- 
ceeding begun by Sen. Jacob J. 
Mt ergthccyag~ Ames: Bron: 
eral, That resulted in a decision 


Peal | 
A H 


e 
i i 


York State Appellate Division re-! 


versed Justice Steuer, sent the mat- 
ter for hearing, and on June 
'3 this year the same judge again 
found the committee in violation— 
but on a somewhat different basis. 
‘This time Justice Steuer found the 
comenitan's Seley as putunling age 
defense to : Americans 
‘was charitable but that other activi- 
ties were not, 

is a damning coinci- 
dente,” said Creen, “between the 
Staté Attorney Ceneral's indecent 
haste and the fact that in recent 


its main activities being a fh to 
repeal the Walter-McCarran Act. 
Among recent Cases mentioned 
by Green were the Supreme Court 
decisions in the Antonio Seatner 
and George Witkovich cases. The 
committee, he said, aided in pre- 
bail and waged a campaign around 


qt 
i 
oat. 
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Suggestions for City 


Park Department 
June 7, 1957 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

Our city administration de- 
serves some credit and praise for 
improvements and innovations 
on our Coney Island-Brighton 
boardwalk. However, I would 
suggest two improvements there 
which would help a great deal 
for our city’s millions of low- 
income people who smolder in 
town during the summer. 

First: great masses of people 
are forced, or choose to stay 
under the boardwalk, But since 
‘the boards have “open lines be- 
tween them, dust keeps falling 
~ in people’s eyes and often in 
their food. I therefore suggest 


the Bill of Rights. In this Muste 
is correct. 

Eastland, the legislative ter- 
rorist and Congressional mouth- 
piece for the White Citizens 
Council, regards racist myths 
and filth and incitement to vio- 
lence against Negroes 4s falling 
within the “pale” of free speech. 
Yet these actions constitute a 
“clear and present danger’ to 


the lives and property of mil- 
lions of Negro citizens North and 
South. : 
Muste’s challenge of Eastland- 
ism can be extremely helpful. 
But in my opinion Muste makes 
a concession to, a sort of 
united front” yith Eastland in 
this exchange of letters. Its 


they line a few inches under- great danger lies in the ideolog- 
neath the boardwalk its “entire jal confusion it deepens. It 
length with some plastic mate- \ gives credence to the license the 


rial. This would also serve as 
a refuge for all beachers in case 
of a sudden downpour of rain, 

Second: Take a look at the 

‘overcrowded beaches on a week- 
end. People. step over each 
other to walk to and from the 
water. And not only children 
but adults as well, cannot offen 
find their“ way back to their 
spots. I suggest that every reg- 
ular path should either get plas- 
tered “sidewalks” or — rope- 
fenced. aisles leading to the 
water, with zone numbers or 
tags every few yards. 

k hope our Park Department 
and City administration will find 
these two suggestions practical 
and will realize them soon. 

ISIDORE DRUCKER 
Brooklyn 


° Co © 


The Muste-Eastland 
Exchange of Letters - 
May 31, 1957 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
The exchange of letters be- 


tween Senator James O. East- 
land and Rev. A. }. Muste; in- 


government has given to East- 
land to spew racism. 

Muste correctly says that the 
Eastland Committee has no right 
to conduct an inquisitorial cam- 
paign into the American For- 
um. Then he adds that he does 
not “think any such agency (as 
Eastland heads) has a right to 
condiict an inquisition into your 
(Eastland’s) activities which,as 
you must know, are also unpop- 
ul4r in many quarters.” 

We are not here, however, 
dealing with an issue of what is 

pular or unpopular. Muste 
jas equated two matters which 
are not. identical. In Muste's 
position we are confronted with 
activities castigated by en- 


- trenchHed reaction. Muste’s con- 


stitutional rights in the premises 
are not to be violated. 
Muste moves to defend the 


constitutional rights of the peo- 


JIM DOLSEN FREE! 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


ple. Eastland moves to destroy 
the constitutional rights of six- 
teen millions of Negroes and 
through this channel] the rights 
of labor and American liberals. 
To hold that these movements 
are. co-equal is not to neutralize 
the Constitution but to com- 
pletely nullify it as a weapon 
making* for democracy for the 


people. 
Eastland’s political activities 


are in violation of his oath of 
office and in defiance of the 
Constitution which he-has sworn 
to uphold. Eastland’s “position 
is neither legally sustainable nor 
is it to be tolerated “in a de 
mocracy. Eastland should be 
impeached, , 

In the great ideological strug- 
gle being waged between those 
seeking to uphold the Bill of 
Rights and to make the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments an organic part of the 
Constitution Eastland leads the 
Congressional and legislative of- 
tensive of reaction. He should 


be stopped. 

Muste is wrong in supporting 
the Congressional license grant- 
ed. Eastland to use his racist 
myths and filth to destroy the 
rights of sixteen millions — of 
Americans. It is a pity that 
Rev. Muste does not see the 
vast-distinction between his po- 
sition and Eastland’s. “Eastland 
does great injury to the moralitv 
of the pation as he does crim- 
inal injury to .Negroes. When 
American liberals see this clearly 
Eastland will go out and democ- 
racy will go ahead. 

WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 

New York 


— —— 
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An Editorial 
WE ABE sure -that our readers rejoice with us and 


s | - 
FORUM | 
» , ‘ : . 


(Continued from Page 3) 
scene. In fact, he said, “if you 
look back you will find that Con- 
gress has passed no social legisla- 
tion since 1938”. 

The reason why the reaction- 
aries were so perturbed by the an- 
nouncement of the Forum, he said, 
was that, “the very announcement 


. » . the days of: frightening. and 
isolating people are on the -way 
out, all people dissatisfied with the 
status quo can get together and 
talk about it”. 

The Khrushchev interview cre- 
ated “such consternation”, he said, 
because despite what he consid- 
ered oppressive things in. the So- 
viet regime, “Khrushchev a 
as a human being, and millions of 
Americans seeing a reasonable hu- 
man being will decide you can talk 
to human beings, that the H-Bomb 
is not the only measure that com- 
munication is clearly possible”. 

The attorney pointed to the cur- 
rent Saturday Evening Post series 
“The Deep South Will NEVER 
Desegregate”. The south, he sdid, 
“is a great open shop bastion, and 
to keep labor disunited is a*way 
to keep it that way. That is the 
reason for such articles. ‘These 
right to work laws and amendments 
are intended for the same purpose, 


means that the torpor is at an end|; 


This point won general applause. 

As for the question of what -role 
the CP could play, he sqid, “It 
is our conviction, or we would not 
be here, that what the CP has 
been through in the last year has 
enabled it to correct much that 
was wrong, to move on sounder 
lines and in so doing to enable 
it to make a real contribution.” 

He fully backed the non-exclu- 
sion principle. “The presence of 


the SWP,” he said, “does not mean 
we cannot participate. However, 
in our opinion, our differences with 
them are of the gravest character. 
We will exercise our right of opin- 
ion both within the Forum od in 
our publication. But primarily we 
feel the role of the Pasian is to 


ivelihoods will once again be at 
stake.” : 

An early question on the Com- 
munist Party attitude toward free 
discussion between socialist-mind- 
ed groups brought from Doxie 
Wilkerson, member of the CP Na- 
tional ‘Committee, a ringing en- 
dorsement of the American Forum's 


to cripple Jabor. They are te 
ring for, the next crisis—w ing 


move outward with socialist think- 


Dr. Muste closed with the 
announcement that the Forum was 
in the midst of plans for the Fall, 
which will include pamphlets un- 
der the Forum’s imprint, including 
one on “If Socialism comes to the 
U.S., what would it be like?” It 
would probably consist of a state- 
ment by someone, he said, with 


purpose, 

In res 
Wohlfort 
League reportéd he found youth 
definitely interested in socialist 
thinking and -regroupment “in- 
cluding,” he said with a smile,’ 
“many members of the Socialist! 
Party. One thing we forget in 
speaking of bringing this group 


nse to a question, Tim 
of the Young Socialist! 


others dealing with the statement. 


Shows How 
Automation Displaces 


Oil Workers 


PHILADELPHIA, June 13. — 
What automation is doing to the 


join in extending congratulations to our Pennsylvania cor- 
respondent, James Dolsen> whose conviction on a sedition 
charge that entailed a 20-year sentence, and a fine of 
$10,000 plus an estimated $50,000 in court costs, was 
thrown out by the Pennsylvania Superior Court. 
The.court's action was a foregone conclusion and was 
made mandatory. more than a year ago when the U.S. 
Supreme Court handed down the famed ‘decision on the 
Nelson case, which, in effect, nullifies application of ‘state 
sedition laws in 30-odd states. Dolsen and Andy Onda 


were tried and adjudged guilty on identical grounds with 
the same frame-up evidence. 

- But why was the club of a prison septence, which 
would have kept him behind bars possibly for the rest of 
his life, held over Dolsen for 14 more months? Why were | 
extra hardships and expenses imposed before he could get 
renewal of his bond? There wasn't a shred of legal ground 
or simple common sense for it. 

It was just plain vindictiveness by judge and prose- 
cutor, a desire to impose punishment and hardship upon a 
man-who was one of the founders of the Communist Party 
and who courageously stands up as a progressive fighter in 
America today. 


itiated through  Eastland’s 
attempt to question the reverend 
about his relations with Commu- 
nists in the formation of the 
American Forum tor Socialist 
. Education, ought to become a 
matter of wide public discus- 
sion. That the Daily Worker was 
the only paper to carry the full 
text clearly indicates the Daily's 
value to a community teo few 
of ‘whose members read it. 

The Mississippi Sénator’s let- 
ter calling upon Mr. Muste. to 
reveal all will expose the in- 
quisitorial character of the In- 
ternal Security Committee much 
more graphically than does that 
Committee's patent anti-Com- 
mnunism, 

Rey. Muste is not a Commu- 
nist. -He declares himself. op- 
posed to “united fronts” with 
Communists. Yet Eastland pays 
the reverend less than scant 
courtesy. Rev. Muste’s answer 
to the Senator reveals an under- 
standing that Eastland on the 
loose could destroy the enjoy- 
ment by American liberals of 


and that group together for discus-|labor force in the oil industry was 
‘sions. We forget that new elements | demonstrated here in an illustrat- 
‘are attracted by the signs of life'ed lecture to a group of financial 
‘on the left, attracted to the pro- analysts by Stanley Learned, chair- 
cess. There was a or sae ad-|man of the’ executive committee of 
‘vance in meetings and discussions) the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
over. seyeral years ago, he said. _| te showed a color slide .of a 
A question to Farrell Dobbs of well’ at which the pumping, sepa- 
red. to "the, enmity” between’ thal = ane, eatin’, Harmpling, teeing 
\SWP and, the Communist’’Party' 24 coe eva Nie chaecne 
= ee he SH ee of the | pipelines is conducted without a 
 besic “ail mest i the Fone ve shee’ — _ oe 
: , ‘Once a month an employe gathers 
i tey — _ dd fond excluded, the automatically recorded data 
that he wou efend the r ight and resets the controls on an’ elec- 
of Communists. He then mentioned |s onic brain. 
differences with the CP such .as| By Ydde.. tial -ethée. aterenving 


his belief that in socialist lands Sb ane t ches 
“working class revolt against Sta ead ¢ resuning ah 0 ee 
linist bureaucracy” was needed,|*“UCY © operations, the company 8 
and that the CP’s advocacy of an producing division was handling 
anti-monopoly coalition here was 449 more wells and 199 more leas- 
“class collaboration.” oe at the end of last year than the 
While string that the Forum’s| Year before, with nine less workers. 
“This,” Learned declared, “is 


function was in no wavy to inter- 
of 


vene in party differehces, Dr..AUTOMATION — the _— 
Muste as chairman. then ’called on things to come in_the oil industry 
Dr. Albert Blumberg, a member'and IN INDUSTRY GENERAL- 
of the Communist Party State LY.” 


~ a NSS ee 
By ALAN MAX 
word was flashed back through 
the Green Forest, _ over ~ the 
mountains, along the donkey 
trails and over the plains to 
where Mother Nature sat 


counting up her cubic feet of 
natural gas. 


MOTHER NATURE'S CHILDREN . . . 
stand for anything like that, 
they knew from bitter experi- 
ence. 

Instead of offering money — 
which is clearly a bribe — the 
oil men threatened to WITH- 
HOLD money ‘from the GOP 


- @ 
from an Oedipus complex and 
over-fanatical in their love for 
Mother, tried. to bribe some 
members of Congress to vote 
for Mother's bill. An uproar 


followed. The President said 
hat under the circumstances 


sion to set a limit on natural gas 
prices, therefore, is an insult to 
Nature. But Nature is 


You must understand the psy- 
chology of the average oi] man 
(with his average LQ. of 
somewhere | 
around 178 
million dol- _A year a 
Jars). Tlie oil- sii 


wer- 
less to speak, so the O} Man 
speaks in her behalf. 
' , the Oil Men, act- 
ing in. behalf of Mother Nature, 


man is not. 

like us city’% 

folk. He is a 
a child of % 
Nature. He 
frolics on the 
bosom of the 
earth. He 
knows that - yee 
when the Almighty placed vast 
deposits of oil and gas beneath 
the earth’s surface, they were 
meant for him» who gets there 
 firstest with the fastest drill. 
For. any government commis- 


~~ Smee Beem, ~~ seem «mer ee mee oe Om hee oat tee ee > owe 


went to the capital and lobbied 
for the removal of the present 
federal regulations on gas pric- 


es. The Congressmen, w 
themselves thrill to the call 
the lark and the softness of. a 
mossy bank (or any: other kind 


of bank), could not 


a. measure, as Mother Nature 
had requested, to free her from 
bureaucratic controls. , 


resist _ 
‘Mother's appegl. They enacted 


e would have- to. veto the bill. 
This unfortunately kept a 30 
billion dollar bonanza from the 


oil men, who are acting of 
- course as trustees for Motlier 


Nature. 
oe 


NOW ONCE again Mother 
has asked her crusaders to make 
the holy trek to the Capitol and 
seek her freedom. This time the 
oil men decided there was to be 


~—which is clearly not. a_ bribe 
(officials of 23 oil. companies 
gave the GOP $344,997 in 
.1956). *~ 

This week the President, who 
is firmly against’ bribe - offers, 
urged passage of the Natural 
Gas bill without even the mild 
protective amendments he had 
previously sponsored, | 

When the news of the Presi- 
‘dent’s change of heart was: read 


What joy she experienced. at 
hearing that the President of 
the United Siates was on her 
side and was plugging her legis- 
lation. She feels that chances 
for enactment are now better 
than ever. And this makes her 
especially , for it means 
the Oil Men serve her so 
well would be able to tap the 
consumers for an _ additional 
$900,000,000 a year and build 
- Unnatural Profits in 
2 atural. Gas... me §.t SE 


~~ 
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“STEEL LABOR” pa of — si 
the Pe Stedhpotties” de- | 
scribes in its June-issue an ex- “Wo ey d of 


. —~| tensive summer institutes pro- 


THE NORSTADT TWIST 


, IT HAS often been noted that Soviet submarines have 
an uncanny way of “appearing” off ‘our shores when the 
Navy is asking for more taxpayers money. They promptly 
“disappear —after the necessary appropriation is voted by 
Congress. 

But there are variations in the old Army game. Often, 
on the eve of another touch for the Pentagon, some brass 
hat is quoted about how the. Russians can bomb us to 
smithereens. And now General Laurin Norstadt, com- 
mander of NATO forces in Europe, has another twist. 
He tells. how efficiently he’s been spending money. His 
contribution tothe welfare of mankind is the statement 
that we have the power to bring about the “absolute. ’de- 
struction of Soviet military strength. 

This is released, on the eve of Senate debate on a $3,- 
737,000,000 ‘appropriation for bolstering American forces 
abroad. But it is also released in the midst of delicate dis- 
armament negotiations by the UN subcommission in Lon- 
don. Even the Eisenhower Administration has admitted 
the improved possibility of reaching ¢ disarmament agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. 

On every hand, the most conservative sources con- 
firm that the Soviet Union is not threatening war. Such a 


staunch militarist as Gen. Robert E. Wood told the third | 


annual National Military Industrial conference last March 
that “privately I’ve never thought there was any real dang- 
er of our getting into a war with Russia.” 

And all the “inside” news letters from Washington tell 


how, at the last top level] Administration meetings on dis- | 
armament, there was general agreement that the Soviet | 


Union wants no war and does want disarmament. 
But there is a vested interest here in the arms race. 


This vested interest defies public sentiment, stirs up ani- | 


mosities, does all it can to prevent disarmament. Public 
opinion—and American labor, in the first place—can be 
decisive in frustrating this effort. 


AMMUNITION 


SEN, PAUL DOUGLAS (D-Ill) has contributed a 


genuine service to civil rights and democracy in present- | 
ing to the Senate this week the latest and most eloquent | 
facts on the right to vote. If reason is to triumph over | 


racism and the political dictatorships based on racist rule, 


then the sordid facts spread on the record by Sen. Douglas | 


must become the ammunition by which the Dixiecrats are 
condenmed and defeated. 


| staff 


gram of the union already under 


way at 30° university a 
from coast to coast that will in- 


volve a total of 7,000 of the 
union’s members as students’ this 
year. 

This is probably the most ex- 
tensive such educational project 


| by a union in the country, and 


the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica certainly needs membership 
training. The union is calling 
upon all its members to take an 
interest and stresses that ANY 
member of the union can apply 
and register and to do so at his 
loeal’s office. 

This is not the first such proj- 
ect. It is an annual steel union 
event. But this year it has ex- 
panded to a far greater scope. 
The union arranges for the use of 
‘tthe university facilities in the 
respective districts, including the 
use of some instructors of those 


colleges. 
. 


THE SCHEDULE of the in- 
stitutes in “Steel Labor”. shows 
that the courses generally, run 
six or seven days. At Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio State and 
Cornell universities, the union 
has also arranged several running 
courses in each college, ranging 
up to five at Pennsylvania, with 
students returning each year for 
the next of the ioad courses. 


| The objective of the institutes is 


to encourage “ever-wider and 
more responsible participation 
by the members in their own 
union affairs.” It is: noted that 
“hundreds of thousands” of 
members within the union have 


| but recently entered the work- 
_ ing force. A large percentage of 


them “lack the conviction that 


‘makes for dynamic unionism.” 


The union also arranged two 
training conferences — at 
Cornell and at Hershey, Pa.— 
which took place earlier in the 
spring. - 
The only qualification gut for 


its existence 


Labor 


. by George’ Morris 


7,000 Steelworkers 


At 30 Campuses 


attending the course, is that ‘an 
reser should be “an active 
ting member, and be in-. 
deeply in all that goes 


role 


. 

THE. STEEL UNION, a gi- 
gantic coast-to-coast organization 
of 1,200,000 members, is very 
much in need of greater mem- 
bership participation and _ train- 
ing for union activity. When 


George Meany recently spoke 
nostalagically of the old days 


“when members attended union 


meetings -in larger numbers and 
regularly, be must have thought 
of the steef union in particular. 
That organization is among the 
major unions with the lowest 
level of membership participa- 
tion and attendance at meetings. 
Aside from the usual difficulties 
unions have in getting member- 
ship participation these days, the 
steel union has the three shift 
system, with many of its mem- 
bership rotating shifts, with their 
off-days or off-evenings almost 
always changing. 

Nevertheless, in’ its wiiliee 
days, the steelworkers had a 
greater appreciation of the un- 


ion, because they fought to estah- 


lish it and to hold on it, when 
the life of a union was less se- 
cure. 

You hear it commonly said in 
the steel as in-other unions that 
the present generation was 
“handed” the union and takes 
and benefits for 


- ene ~e -- ° —_—— - 7 - 


granted. The forms of attack on 
unions have also changed. They 
are more subtle and do not 
necessarily take the form of a 
direct challenge to the union’s 
existence, Labor's enemies put 
more emphasis on “softening” up 
the union and on taking out its 
teeth. 


There is also a greater effort 
to sap the working-class spirit 
out of the union, This is at- 
tempted in large measures 
through influence upon leaders. 


THE SUMMER institutes are 
not without their negative side. 
Marxists know, of course, that 
there is no such thing as “pure” 
education in a field like- union- 
ism. Even the steél union frankly 
says the institutes are tailored to 
equip the members for a more 
“dynamic tradé unionism.” But 
I wonder to*what extent that is 
achieved by reliance on the reg- 
ular instructors of the univer- 
sities that the union uses? I un- 
derstand some use is made of 
persons from the unon’s staff on 
certain topics. But major de- 
pendance is on the regular uni- 
versity instructors. 

It is trué, as “Steel Labor” 
says, that contact with steel- 
workers will help the instructors 
become more labor conscious 
and, thereby, lend a_ needed 
quality to the courses they reg- 
ularly teach in those univer- 
sities. But it appears to me that 


(Continued on Page 7) 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


Fact: Eleven southern states are at the bottom of the | jaa 


list of 48 states in the percentage of citizens qualified to 


vote. In these states the percentage of Negroes of voting | 
age registered ranges from 4 percent in Mississippi (the | 


last one on the list) to 40 percent in Florida (38th). 

Fact: 
from qualified voters, making it possible to exclude Ne- 
groes from jury duty in cases involving civil rights, or any 
other. 

- Fact: A southern state official, charged with contempt 
of court. for interfering with a Negros right to vote would 
be tried by a jury composed of persons who owe the very 
qualifications for jury duty to the defendant. (“Thus, the 
system feeds upon itself,’ comniented Sen. Douglas, “That, 
Mr. President, is the real meaning of the trial-by-jury 


amendment, so far.as states which require segs! to be | 


qualified voters ‘are concerned.”) 


Fact: By guaranteeing the right to vote and increas- | 
 sians to persuade his NATO al- 


ing the number of voters, the enacted civil rights bill would 
advance justice by making jury duty the right of a larger 
body of citizens—Negroes and whites. 

The phony yelps of the Dixiecrat pack about “judicial 
tyranny” cannot now distract men from whom intelligence 
and reason have not flown. Sen. Douglas’ facts and argu- 
ments in the Congressional record, June 11, 1957 are ir- 
refutable. They cry out to the congressmen: “Put up, Or 
shut up.” And it says to the Dixie demagogues that Mis- 
sissippi needs the benefits of the civil rights bill far more 
than does Idaho, where 77 percent of the citizens vote. 


Juries, in federal and state courts, are chosen | 


_ affairs commentator says: 
|. Western allies 
| with each other instead of with 


"Socialism for our Grandchildren 


Khrushchev predicts it. The Daily News say we have 
it now, in the Eisenhower wing of the GOP, and should 
get rid of it. President Eisenhower says he'll fight it in his 


remaining years in office. The Wall Street Journal says if 
we ever have it here then the Russians will get ahead of us. - 


‘ Dre ee he ie See pees ob Ad Gog 
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_ STARTING ON MONDAY — 


— TT Selicbiddiede ro Se 


What's Behind the 
Disarmament Snags? 


IN A TONE of bewilderment, 
ment, the United Press foreign 
“The 
are disagreeing 


the- Soviet Russia on disarma- 
ment negotiations.” British, 
French and West German re- 
sentment against a possible Am- 


| erican-Soviet agregment is re- 


portedly snagging prograss at 


| present. 


But John Foster Dulles is no 
ordinary bystander to these 
events. Nor has the Secretary of 
State been joining with the Rus-. 


lies about the “first steps” -to- 
ward disarmament. The’story is 


| packed with paradox and needs 
| unraveling. 


For a long time the British, 
French, and to some extent the 
West German governments were 
prodding Washington for more 
progress on disarmament. It. was 
the British and French, for ex- 
ample, who originally proposed 
the armed. forcés limits which 
were accepted by the Soviet 
Union. It was the British, at 
Geneva, who proposed the neu- 
tral. belt across, Europe where 
inspection, disarmament and 
withdrawal of foreign for 
might. start: It was the est. 
Germans who argued against 


assuming too great an armament * 


burden. 


BUT NOW THE tables seem 
to be turned. Stassen has re- 
ly come up .with some 
isarmament steps as the begin- 
fol proces hich Soilt hit the 


mire which . will Soa a 


of armaments and 


te ‘ menace of! the H-bomb:. This is 
Sibel ai nstateipcainclh 


ok 


of various Western plans, includ- 
ing aerial inspection, “first step” 
progress on disarmament, . etc. 
And the British, French and 
West Germans, presumably, are 
berating Stassen fof cozying up 
with the Russians. They have 
complained, according to press 
dispatches, that Stassen showed 
Zorin his plan before he pre- 
sented it to his NATO partners. 


Meanwhile Stassen’s. plan has 
not yet been presented to the 
UN disarmament meeting in 
London for which it was intend- 


As we said before, however, 
Dulles is no innocent bystander 
to these events. What is West 
Germany complaining about? 
Adenauer’s government is scream- 
ing against any disarmament un- 
derstanding which preceeds ac- 
ceptance’ of the NATO. view- 
point on German unification. 
Adenauer is screatning just what 
Dulles has been saying so long 
about Germany and disarma- 
ment. 

And what are F rance and Bri- 
tain complaining about? Re- 
portedly they're congerned about 


aerial inspection over their ter-- (beg 


ritory. But this is what Dulles 
has argued all along ~ that aer- 
ial inspection’ must include all 
of America and all of the Soviet 
Union. He has berated the So- 
viet Union for suggesting a cer- 
tain part of Western Europe, a 


~certain part of Eastern Europe, 


the Far East, or some i om ar- 


ara g are at least as a begin- 
ala of the US and 
USSR 


aerial — 
has 


which supp 


the Russians have agreed. But 
the British and Frenc represen- 
tatvies are still repeating Dulles’ 
old arguments against such be- 


ginnings. 
* 


DULLES IS NO mere by- 
stander from another point of 
view. He has been part of ‘the 
Radford, Strauss group in the 
Administration which has op- 
posed any and all agreements 
with the Soviet Union. In this 
respect ‘there have been sonie 
illuminating reports about the™ 
kind of discussions that went on 
in Washington before Stassén 
returned to London the last 
time. | 
President Eisenhower report- 
edly favored negotiations witlf 
the Russians. He slapped down 
Admiral Radford for his blister- 
ing statement that you can't trust 
the Russians about anything and 
therefor disarthament  agree- 
ments might as well go out the 
window. Strauss and Dulles fol- 
lowed the Radford line. Stra 
it should be noted, has exercised 
as baleful an influence as. Ad- 
miral Radford. Strauss has been 
responsible for the line of the 
Atomie Energy ommission 
resses information 
about the menace of ae 
b. fallout. He has been 
drive for a hydrogen 

F h apo migsile race 

ardle the opportunities 
for ending that race through a 
fool-proof disatfmament agree- 
ment. 

It was interesting that defense 
secretary Charles Wilson, lined 
up with the President on this 


matter. For one thing, Wilson 


indicated he wasnt afraid of 
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by david platt 
_Beply to Engene Lyons 


It is now twelve days since Khruschev made his historic appear- 
ance before millions .of Americans on television and radio. 


~The impact of his personality and what he said, far from Wear- | 


ing off, is getting stronger all the time. 


Since the premiere ne 
interview has fea re-run over TV stations in 33 US. cities and 
nine foreign countries. Foreign stations have carried running trans- 
lations over the ish language film im some cases. 

Its usage abroad, however, has been limited to some extent by 

nse of translation, a CBS spokesman said. ft has been pre- 

nted over government TV stations in Sweden and Denmark, com- 
vcial TV in England and Australia and in Mexico City, Havana, 
‘Tokyo, and East Berlin. ft was rejected by West German television 
as “too costly to translate”. 


Here in the United States 
where the interview had its 
greatest effect, the prevailing 

opimion as far as I can see; seems 
ae to be that it was good TV and 
act good politics to allow Khrushchev 


te face the aation and what he | 
colored musicians. 


said should be judged soberly, 
Ghjectively and without preju- 


dice. 


CBS telecast nationally on June 2 the filmed : 


| : 
1 t 


Hi 


St 


S 


i 


been rewritten 


There are some iv this coun- | 


fry on the other hand who re- 


gacd the appearance of Khrush- | 


chev on TV as a great calamity. 
Mrs. Nicholas Korokoll, a 


Russian emigre who came here | 


27 years ago and now rums a 
Chicken farm “in jersey told the 
Senate Internal Security sub- 


committee that in her opinion the | 


-HRUSHCHE “Khrushchev iterview wasn't a 

er . very bright idea—whoever ar- 
ranged it”. It was nothing but “propaganda” she said, and it upset 
members of the Russian emigre colemy at Freewood Acres, N. J. 
Seems some of them liked what Khrushchev said and expressed™a 
desire to return home. 

Eugene Lyons # also alarmed at the “immense impact’ of the 
Khruschev interview. Lyons, like Mrs. Korolkoff, is also something 
of a farmer. For the past thirty years he has made a nice living 
digging up all the dirt he could find with which to smear the Soviet 
Union and he worked at his trade even ia those days when the 
hepes of the world rested on the shoulders of the men and women 
of Stalingrad. 

Lyons, in a letter published in Wednesdays New York Times, 
calls apon CBS to step the “raw and unimaginative enterprise olf 
peddling the Khrushchev show” te the whole workd thus “subjecting 
additional miltions in the free world to Khruschev's propaganda with 
the near certainty that there will be no ane around prepared or able 
to refute his statements”. He adds: “Li's bad enough w provide the 
Kremlin with a superb sounding board. It's infinitely worse to mul- 
tiply it’s effectiveness by means of secondary showings the world 
ever. “Is it too much to hope”, he asks, “that the broadeasting chain 
will recognize the danger and stop selling the package?” 

John Crosby, the NY Herald-Trib TV critic no doubt had people 
like Lyons im mind when he wrote that what such critics were 
saying “is simply that we should jam the Soviet voice as they have 
jammed ours’, a position which he considers “unwise, unrealistic 
and rather cowardly”. I would have used different words for Lyons, 
but let Crofby state his reasons for feeling as he does. 

“In the first place and most importantly, it is rather an insult 
to the intelligence of the American people to insinuate they can't 
listen to any amount of propaganda without being dangerously 
swayed from their purpose: In the second plaee, the assumption 
that the Soviets are such devilishly clever propagandists that they 
can't be permitted into our living rooms is Mattering their intelli- 
gence to-an unwarranted degree. In the third place, how can we 
argne that our own voice should be allowed in Russia if we don’ 
aliow. theirs here?” ‘Very good! 


a 


But what is this“dangerous package” that Lyons wants sup- 
pressed. Let's see! Khrushchev spoke of mutual troop withdrawals, 
normal relations with Washington, steps teward disarmament, eco- 
nomic competition and cultural exchange, an end to regarding each 
other as ee How is this “package” dangerous to the United 
States and the “free world’? 

is it dangerous to want te reduce the risks of suicidal atomic 
war and restrict the East-West struggle to cultural and economic 
rivalries? : 

Max. Lerner said he had “little doubt” that the Soviet leaders 
were asking us “as genuinely as they know how’ to negotiate an 
end to the arms*race. 

The Khrashchev interview dramatized the areas of agreement 
between Washington and Moscow more than the differences between 


Fe 


the two countries. Is that dangerous for America and for the “free | 


world”? 
Former U.S. Ambassador George F. Kennan didn’t think so when 


he said of RMhrushchev’s remark on TV that he and his colleagues do | 


not want war: “I happen to believe that he is speaking the truth.” 
Nor did the Washington Post think so when it said day before 

yesterday that “an exchange of information with Russia is not gai 

to prove Khrushchev right @r wreng in his boast that our gr 

dren will five under socialism. Ualess the aims of East and West are 

better ood, the grim issue may be whether our grandchildren 

will live at all, in either a socialist or capitalist world.” , 


Which is more dangerous for America—Khrushchev holding out 
his hand in friendship and , or Eugene Lyons 
iota of abatement of the war. Obviousl 
wane one ground from 


|eralization is rapidly losi 


‘Adele Wiseman’s “The Sacrifice” 


'peaceful use of atomic energy. 


“THe has a young anarchistio 
, \friend whose parents are ex-mem- 


by a powerful faction inside the 
court that believes otherwise. He ay: iy? 
goes to New York. A publicity) Commission he gets his finger 
ageat takes him to a y which| caught in a fire extinguisher and 
is being televised. He a series|cannot raise his hand when he is 
of pantomimes which makes him called, and he is cited for contempt 
an overnight TV star. Then he, of Congress. He is finally liberated 
starts talking about his’plan for the| and decides to leave America and 
| 0 to finish his exile in Europe.” 


a — 


“In his appearance before the 


Hailed As Notable Canadian Novel 


| TORONTO.—Surveying the post- 


war Canadian novel from the dis- 


tance of a decade it might have 
been argued that é# had achieved 
stature but lacked depth. It had 
competence and craft, seriousness 
and a certain sense of direction. 


- 
: ° 


lying both of these is that human-; have no ttbe to keep my hands in 
ism which Mlumines and warms the| my pockets.” 
whole... . ) it is a warm and wondertul 


Miss Wiseman a 
wanted to some 
universal link between 


The sacrifice of the title is the 
one Isaac makes to his father,| She | 
Abraham's almost niacal desire Limesess, 


What it lacked hewever was the 


lacked feeling and 
emotional dimension of humanism 


“iuice of life” to use Humboldt's 
\phrase. Its treatrment of people 


| 
| 


| 


without which skill stops short of’ 


’ 


‘that this, his one son. 
brought to Canada after the two 
older ones has been killed ina. 
pogrom, should be the fulfifiment 
of afl three, Isaac does not accept) 
his father’s ideals, in fact comes to 


|greatness.. But, in fact, that gen-| spun the ancient concepts. 


n 
ness because of the work of 
Roy, Lemelin, Richler and now 
Adele Wisemaa. 

— — 


Miss Wiseman’s “The Sacrifice’) 


winner of the Covernor-Cenerals 
‘Award for Fiction for 1956, #Cana- 
dian Foundation award of $2,700,) 
and, more récently, the anoual Beta 


Sigma Phi award, draws its main! 


|strength fram an all 


jor literary award for 
c . 


rvading hu- 
manism. Without this it would 
have remained a skillfully written, | 
rather strange tale admired by but 
a few. With it it stands as the most 
satislymg winner of Canada’s ma- 
many years. 


At one point in the novel Abra-' 
ham, the centra] character, speaks. 


to his grandson Moses about an- the 


| 


urging not one |times money and social 
yan easing of tensions | 


. Ziff 


F 


Hf 


— 


dite 


a 


ae 


useful-| 
Kreisel, | 


: 
' 


trying to lift the 
its surrounds 
one than it mi 


/; 


tr 


et 

Isaac drives himself to his very 
death to satisfy Abraham. The Ab- 
raham of the Old Testament would 
have sacrificed his son to a clay 
idol had he aot heard the voice of | 
God telling him to fotbear. The 
Abraham of this novel is too tor-| 
ture? within himself to hear the’ 
voice of God, or in this case, the 
voice of reason. He is beyond rea- 
son. Too late Abraham learns the: 
truth, a truth so terrible that it 
must and does drive him to com- 
plete madness and in that madness 
to an act of violence. , 

_ > + 
The family appears 
victim of compulsion beyofd it- 
self. Moses remains, but aj 
to be-tuccumbing fatalisti : 
consequences of the family 
agedy. Miss Wiseman might ae 
novel wo YD bli 
: 
iwill feature 

eet at aa et 
ralk- —an es to | 

his fellow men in a new and pr oat: — Agen a 

understanding way. Helem K ie Bonar - ‘ 
stariding is not a Saroyanish “isn’t-' 
everybady-wonderful” bit of cheap. 

"ede 


_ 


Winners of Stadium Concerts 
‘S6 Camera Contest Announced’ 


graphic Fair, Limited, West 57 St! News 
photographic. supply store in whose 
| indows the prizes for the 1957} 


Twelve winners in Stadium Con-} 
eerts 1956 Camera Contest were 
made — this week in conjunc- 
tion the annomcement of 
ws oN competition for amateurjalong with the prize-wimning en- 
photographers to be ron im con-|tries in the previous year’s competi-_ 
ae with the 1957 Lewisohnj tion. 3 ead 


Bid Since the judging of the 1956) 
pho-| Stadium Camera Contest took 
‘place after the concert season was 
over, announcement of last years 


WwW 


contest will go on display this week 


hes in previous years 
worth of prizes, consistin 


aphic equipment om pon concert 
ied will agam be offered, for; 
the best pictures taken im each 


!\Teday’s Best 
Bets on TV, 


. Night ‘Beat (5) 11 


Daily Worker, 


‘Th Worker The Wake 


Movies, ¥ Theatre 


icin Pigaae sie 
— Giants - Cincinnati (11) 


Dodgers Cardinal (9) 8 

\Crossroads: The Deadline (7) 8:30 

Dinah Shore Show: Cuest: Na- 
netie Fabsay (4) 9 

Playhouse: Bette Davis in For Bet- 
ter, For Worse (7) 9 

Boxing (4) 10 

Person to Person (2) 10.30 

Dodger Scoreboard (9) 10:50 


Ne 


New Y: Frida ne 195 ae 


Soviets, Ren: 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of six categories on the Stadium's| 


annual Camera Night, which ts set 
this year for Wednesday, July 10, 


with a holdover to Tuesday, Julytjedged “best of show” had been 


16, m case of rain. Amateur 


prize-winmers was withheld until 


‘this week, when it became known 
‘that the first prize for the entry 


‘awarded to Robert A. Miller of 


RADIO 
RADIO 


Baseball: Ciants-Cincirmati WMCA 


7:55 


crippling amendments. 

Garno envisioned a more pow- 
erful struggle comducted by a uni- 
fied ‘labor movement aromd a 


Sign Pact for 
Peace Efforts 


155 E. 49 St., N.Y.C. "Other 1956 
prize-wimmers were: John DiMi- 
chele of Lodi, N.}.; Czeslaw Bac- 
zynski of 63 St., Bklyn. ;' 


will be given the 

dom of the Stadium that night 
and will be permitted to photo 
graph any phases of the opera-)z 
tion which imterest them. They-W. A. Augur of 3 Fulton St.,| 
will have until July 24 to submit)N.Y.C.; Irvimg Herzberg of 236 5B 
their entries im t competition, | Seventh Ave., Brooklyn; Levi Wal- 
which will be judged on the basis'ters of 507 W. 147 St., N.Y.C., 
ode ge aly fg 12 St.,) 
origimality subject matter, so) Brooklyn; Myles J}. Adler of 233 
that pictures taken from all parts; W. 99 St., N.Y. Henry Grin-| 
of the 7 canoe ener Aaa the| berg of 24 W. 7th St.. N.Y.C.; 
Cc. V. Evans of Ridgefield, N.}.; 
|Abraham Kanto of 281 E 205 St.. 
N.Y.C.; and Beatrice Fried of $1 
and Photo- Ocean Pkwy. Brooklyn. 


MOVIES, TV AND... | 


D oe 
state from Page 6) 
agreement to reduce the East-West arms race, according to the 
N. Y. Times report. Members of the panel that arrived at that con- 
clusion were Admiral Alan G. Kirk, former U.S. Ambassador to 
Russia, Roscoe Drummond, syndieated Washington columnist of 
the Herald-Tribume, Dr. Philip Mosely, director of Studies of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, Harrison Salisbury of the Times. 
Was the CBS Round-Table “anti-climactic’ to Lyons because 
the distinguished panel members debated rather than redbaited what 
Khrushchev said? They were not blmded by the “irritating features” 
of Khrushchev’s outlook, to paraphrase Mr. Kennan, “to t other 
features in which there might really be concealed some genuine 
—- of an improvement in the chances for world peace. 
Mee dangerous, says Lyons who reveals his utter contempt and 
lack of faith in “rs intelligence of the American 
people everywhere in that one short sentence in his 
speaks of the oe ill-informed” being “exposed to hard-hitting | 
Soviet indoctrmation.~ I suppose Senator Knowland and — bn 
Lyndon Johnson fall in those categories for coming out im support | 
a broadcasting exchan —_ between western ne Soviet leaders, 
Diasnelamanit « Sous full scale debate of the life and death 
issues confronting the world. | 
By all means let's grab this tunity to present our views | 


Dede t ‘ardmals WMCM 8 
Yankees—Kansas City WINS 8:55 
MOVIES 
‘12 Angsy men, 8th St. Playhonse 
Bachelor Party, Loews Metropoli- 

tan 


Gold of Naples, Paris 


wide program of social welfare 
jexpansion at the next legislative! 
‘session. AFL and C¥O drew closer! 
together as a xesult of this fight, 
and negotiations are proceeding) 
for a merger within the mest few 


HELSINKI, June 12 — Finland 
amd the Soviet Union signed a 
joint commaunique tonight in which 
Finland agreed to try to remove 
friction in northern Europe. 

The statement also called for in- 


Naked Eve, Filth Ave. Cimema 
oy on Dolphin, Riviera, Selwyn 

Nana, Little Carnegie | 

Lust for Life, Plaza 

"La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 

Around the World in 80 Days, Ri} 


voli. 
‘Face in the Crowd, Globe 
mers Jungle, Casino, Jerome 


DRAMA 


'Sintply Heavenly, 150 W. 85th. 

‘A Land Beyoud the River, Creen- 
wich Mews 

Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 

Career, 7th Ave. — _— 

Purple Dust, Che 

A ity im the Hea 


Lys. 
Inherit the Wind, National 
bee Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
rate Tables, Music Box 
Abner, St. James 


MORRIS 


(Continued from Page 5) 


. | Association, major spokesmen for have 2 “vested intcrest” in 


mont bes. 

i Sal acl aie 2 poneueged a ge ag 9 — 
ocratic spokesmen aed the anti- atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
‘labor character of the GOP bills, under appropriate imiernational 
which link increases in maximum; and immediate uncomdi- 


benefits to changes demanded by tional haliing of nuclear weapons 
big business. 

As regards memployment iusir-) The comm was signed — 
ance, the bill tightens disqualifi-|here Sy Planich peemniee V V. |. Saks 
cation procedures against. workers,'Elainen and Soviet Premier Niko- 

ges employers to challenge jai annin after the Russians 
titinn Cir Giles gay Wy ee from a2 two-day provisr- 
ers on strike, disrupts the pri-|cial tour. 


ciple of benefits 


‘sharply reduces contribations from 
and increases it for! tions cones will work for 
largely small, employers. conciliation to bring nations near- 
As regards workmen's compen-'er to each other fnd remove frie- 


sation, the GOP measure calls _for' tion,” especially in Seandanavia. 
increased power of cout review, 
thereby a up awards for 
long periods, forcing workers to ] 5 
hire attorneys = ma per o's it or 
“oe (Continued from Page 1) 
ere eet “here ar ‘og ve Cn a 3 
onattien members, gnd the wage increases. 
me ox aman mate He attacked Khrushchev’s asser- 
efits for the two sv stems. ‘tion that America’s grandchildren 
direct inter-| Will see socialism. He said Ameri- 
vention of Associated Indi can workers with homes, refrigera- 
and the Commerce and Industry tors, TV sets and the fi week 
svs- 


to the Soviet people over them r 


be the real voice of America, ds teateed tates tana air tie 
other individual os group, big or small, 
hatreds and prejudices and don't 


Nicholas Korolkoff or 
who wants to continue “old 
damn how it will affect the e future 


and TV network. But let it 


hom setity oul we dililven, 


the first @onsideration for the 
union is a teaching staff that 
comes out of the labor move- 
ment, or has lived with it—of 
people who can install a work- 
ing-class union Spirit imto every 


bg besiness, the GOP ran ont ov 


ge, and labor has been left 
no chance at all in the an- 


bo ed systems. 
| It is determined this shall 


(ean hone 


nt David 


tem they live under now. 

The anion’s chorus the 
tune, Dao made famous 
fonte, but the words began, 
eee 


ee — LL 


CLARK 


,(Continued from Page 5) 
might was ahead of theirs. The 


PLYMOUTH, Mass., June 13. 
: ~—A band of latter-day Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Reck teday 


re cA a 54-day transatlantic 
be The $2-4eet bork Mayflower 1 
a reproduction ef the 180-ton 
| vessel had anchored first yester- 
| day at Pravincetown, as did her 


predecessors in 1620, for the 
 eiguiag of Gee compact. 


Circulation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Heights, 10--1.S., New York, 10.25; 
'S.T., Long Island City, 5, Rose 
K., N.Y., 5; Manhattan friend, 5; 
'F.H., Garment, 25, In Honor of! 


y, 3 
about how ait this would effect 
expenditures, taxes and other 
matters close to his pocketbook. 
ty But Eisenhower was reported | yoy 
very sharp im rejecting 
Radford-Strauss thesis. So much 


pe But in practice Dulles has 


ed Stassen's efforts im | 
One thing seems clear. Real 


negotiations are taking place on 
disarmament. But the road is far | 
from clear Bem a basic 
agreement. perspective is 

that it will take years before 


serious cuts are made. That can 


thousand dollar days if we're to 
the combined 


og 
i 


ae 


* 


> 
i}. 


8 
: = 
a ms 


hour spent with the union stu- 
dents. 


By that } don’t reject the serv- | 
ple out of the teach- 


who come from the 

But them usefulness 
they become unionists and 
to know and love the labor 
movement and serve it with all 
they have. Unfortunately, we 
are yet far from the poimt in 
this country, where the qualifi- 
cations for a professorship in a 
uni are close to those re- 
quired teaching “dynamic” 
unionism. 

But] wouldn't want my critic- | 
ism to be taken as a rejection of 


its entirey. 
we what they- are, the proj- 
ect is of major positive value 


mach im need of py te 
make union activity a 


) 


: 


eth yh ge Bre Aight oS 


DISPLAY OF DECALOGUE 
IN SCHOOLS HELD ‘UNSOUND’ 


' ALBANY, June 12.—State Edu-| conform as fax as practicable to all 
versions. 
cation Commissioner James E. AL EE a CE ol 


len, Jr., today rejected as “unsound | ‘of childsen is not served acts 
egtacational practice” a proposal which create divisiveness, i ching 


that plaques of the 10 command-' and unwholesome controversy.” 


‘ments be placed im public school, 
classrooms im the towns of Hemp-|Soviet Industrial 


stead and North Hempstead. =§ | @utput 4 Times 


The Board of Education of| 
Fis 5940 Levelt 


Union Free School District 5 had! 
jeepers to place the plaques or LONDON, 13-The Se- 
viet Union's industrial output 


in each room. Objec- 
oe ee 5 is now four times what it was m 
1940, Moscow Radio said today. 


the ground that religious instruc- 
- involved and! 
peMyc aaric 
. s 


| 


tion and tenets were 
that a “new religion” was being, 
established by the district. 

The board said it had recast the 
Jewish, Catholic and all A corsomy 


versions of the commandments 


their lif 


é. 


they appear im each Bible s so as te 


TO OUR READERS! 


The New York BUSINESS OFFICE of the 


Daily Worker will close on FRIDAY at £ P.M., 


beginning with Friday, June 14th through 


Labor Day. 


THANK YOU 
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==aas by roosevelt ward jr. 


Up one day, down the next... 


Anybody in New York knows that the best way to get toasted 
is to ride one of the city's antiquated subway lines on a hot summer 
night when the ceiling fans aren't turning. ——~ It’s the closest thing 
to being shoved into a flaming oven, 

That's just the way it was last Wednesday night enroute back 
from Ebbets Field following the third clash between the Dodgers 
and the Milwaukee Braves. Riders were packed in BMT coaches like 
sardines, ceiling fans hung motionless, sweat coursed down in streams, 
settling irritatingly into all creases of the body, 

Usually in such situations, travelers are found to be extremely 
short of temper—sitting and standing around evil and impotent. 
But on this occasion, they were in impudent good spirits — loud, rau- 
cous, making with laughter and the jokes. . .. And for good reason. 
Brooklyn had just snapped a four-game losing streak, having put to- 
gether their best attack of the season, scoring eleven runs off an equal 
total of hits. The Braves generously supplied a couple of key errors 
which set up the deluge of Dodger runs — six unearned altogether. 
The partisan subway crowd whooped it up even more than usual 
becausé they were f a themselves from fres tension created by 
a typical late-inning ger scare. Eventual winner, Ed Roebuck, 
who had turned in a brilliant relief stint since taking over for starter 
re Podres in the fourth, suddenly faltered in the ninth and almost 
lew a 5-run lead. Roebuck opened the last inning with a walk to the 
first batter, then served up successive homers to Ed Matthews and 
Hank Aaron. At that point, Relief ace, Clem Labine came in, retired 
the next three Brave batters in order, and saved the win for Roebuck. “ 
Added to Roebuck’s good pitching — his first victory since Aug. 
9, 1956 — were some other good tidings for Brooklyn. ae Pee 
Wee Reese returned to the lineup with a bang, getting three hits 
out of four tries and making some sparkling stops at third base where 
he was stationed. It was Reese's bunt, drawing a wild throw to first 
from Braves’ starting hurler Conley, which set the stage for the 
Dodgers’ 6-run splurge in the second inning. 

Charley Neal, whose 2-run homer in the fourth was the eventual 
margin of victory, was another revelation. If Brooklyn’s braintrust 
doesn’t know it — they already have their PERMANENT shortstop 
in the slender, fancy fielding Neal. Not because of this timely one- 
game hitting (drove in three more runs with a triple in the big second- 
inning rally), but on his showing afield. , 

Neal, hailed by many as the fastest runner in the majors, can 
cover a lotta ground, botly to his right and left, fields flawlessly and 
has one of the strongest arms in the business. His brilliant stop of 
Adcocks’ hard smash deep behind second base in the fourth his 
gunning, off-balance throw to Hodges, had press box denizens com- 
paring him with Gil McDougald. 

“He can certainly cover more ground than McDougald and has 
a better arm,” one scribe put it. “He'll hit too. Zimmer is a good 
fielder, but I think Neal will hit at least 15 points higher.” 

* 

Campanella also continued to raise his batting average, getting 
two hits, driving another run on a long fly to center and drawing a 
walk. He is currently batting .269 and — more importantly — hitting 
with authority. (Camp established a new National League home run 
record for catchers (237) Tuesday night against the Braves.) 
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Musial, Williams 
Lead Ear ly 
~ All-Star Polls 


Ted Williams of the Boston Red 1,362. 
Sox and Stan Musial of the St. Second Base: Nellie Fox, Chi- 
Louis. Cardinals are the leading! cago, 12,598: Gene Mauch, Boston, 
vote getters in their respective) 9483. Billy Martin, New York, 
leagues, according to the first All-| } 867, 
Star game poll results announced; 4:4 Bace: Reno Bertoia. De- 
today by Commissioner Ford) toit 7566; Gil McDougald, New 
Frick’s office. / York, 5,411; Frank Malzone, Bos- 

Williams, a veteran of 12 All- ton. 3,906; George Kell, Baltimore, 
Star games, already has eae eyes Eddie Yost, Washington, 
15,255 votes for the left fie}d | 1,347. Baltimore 
berth on the American a eet Shortstop: Harvey Kuenn, De- Kansas City «99-80 
seesges ae a thang, CS 8,072; Joe DeMaestri, Kansas Washington 19 36 
as play - Shires. a Hk 

{ has attracted 12,85 votes for the | 5a) 5,163; Luis Aparico, Boston, | GAMES TODAY 
aye a Washington at Chicago (night) 


first base assignment on the Na- Lo ee 
tional Langue team. | ae , gg ace vans a New York at Kansas City (night) 
et » ». jton, 19,200; innie “Mimoso, l-| Bost t Detroit (night) 
Mickey M: kee: 4 : on a 
is Me chad “Willian oe bal. °28°: "Teas Roy Sievers, Wash-) Baltimore at Cleveland ent) 
loting strength with 14,755 votes|‘M90™ oe ve ey Mantle! > 
as the AL  centerfielder. ‘one York. 14.755: limmy Piersall stan Sets New Mark 
pete ” aie lg oat | New York, 14,755; Jimmy Piersall,| 
1* Cioses atuie fOT a r in Boston, 2.039: BY 3 
the starting lineup of the Ameri- Right Field: Al Kaline, Detroit,/* * ° nears another 
can League team that meets the: g 1) 1. Jackie Jensen, Boston, 7,998;} PHILADELPHIA, June 13.- 
National League in St. Louis, July) Rocco Colavito, Cleveland, 2,363. | Another record was: tacked beside 
the name of Stan Musial today 
and the St. Louis Cardinals’ first 
baseman grinned like.a schoolboy. 


Y «came ro . , 
STANDINGS 


(Not including ONAT. game) 


NATION 


Cincinnati .... 
Milwaukee ___- 


Philadelphia ~~ 

NEW YORK .. 

Pittsburgh -—.-- 

Chicago 

GAMES TODAY 

St. Louis at Brooklyn (night) 
Gincinnati at New York (night) 
Milwaukee at Philadelphia (night) 
Chicago at Pittsburgh (night) 


AMERICAN 
Ww. L. GB. 
33 16 
29 22 
297 23 
9% 25 
26 27 
93 28 


~~. 


o 
— 


5 

6\ 

7 

9 
1] 
12% 
17 


Chicago 
‘(NEW YORK _. 
Cleveland 


' 
’ 


| 


- 


9, is between right fielders Al Catcher: Yogi Berra, New York, 
Kaline of Detroit and Jackie Jen- 9399. Gus Triandos, Baltimore, 
sen of Boston. Kalige has 8,111) g 997. Sherman Lollar, Chicago, 
votes and Jensen 7,998. '3,098; Sammy White, Boston,| He played his 823rd consecutive 

A similar close fight is shaping 1,380. game Wednesday cracking the 
up for the NL’s starting shortstop, NATIONAL LEAGUE record of 822 held by former Pitts- 
where Alvin Dark of the Cardinals! First Base: Stan Musial, St. burgh Pirate first baseman Gus 
has polled 4;241 votes to 3,948 Louis, 12,485; Gil Hodges, Brook-| Suhr, and a bashful Stan admit- 
for Roy McMillan of the Reds,'lyn, 1,471; Joe Adcock, Milwau-'ted it was a mark held his one- 
who won the starting assignment)kee, 1,274; Dee Fondy, Pittsburgh, | time idol. ; 
last year. | L378, « ; 

In addition to Musial, the only, Second Base: Red Schoendienst, fay the Le 8 , 
1956 NL starters who lead in the wew York, 7,508; Johnny Temple,'-y4” stan reminisced. “Every 
eatly voting for this years game} Cincinnati, 5,096; Junior Gilliam, | «6 T could get to a hall game I 
are left fielder Frank Robinson and Brooklyn, 2,434. dtd endl Gulbe web one of my 

Third Base: Ed Mathews, Mil- i emtion * lhe ‘ 

The new iron man of the older 


catcher Ed Bailey of Cincinnati. | 
Besides Williams, the 1956 AL) waukee, 6,548: Don Hoak, Cinein- 


starters who are out in front again| nati, 5,827; Ernie Banks, .Chicago, 
this year are Mantle and catcher 2,113- Ken Boyer, St. Louis, 1,266. 
Yogi Berra of.the Yankees; second; Shortstop: Alvin Dark, St. Louis, | 
baseman Nellie Fox of the White) 4,241: Roy McMillan, Cincinnati, 
Sox and shortstop Harvey Kuenn 3,948; Johnny Logan, Milwaukee, 
and Kaline of the Tigers. (2,724; Don Zimmer, Brooklyn, 

Off the early ballots, the AL 1,868; Dick Groat, Pittsburgh, 
leaders are: Vic Wertz, Cleveland, ' 1,470. 
1B; Fox, 2B; Reno Betroia, De-| 
troit, 2B; Kuenn, SS; Williams, LF; cinnati, 9.706; Wally ‘Moon, «St. 
Mantle, CF; .Kaline, RF; Berra, C., Louis, 1,767. 

The NL leaders are: Musial, 1B;} Center Field: Willie Mays, New 
Red Schoendienst, New York, 2B:| York, 11,807: Duke Snider, Brook- 
Ed Mathews, Milwaukee, 3B; Dark,| lyn, 4,081; Richie Ashburn, Phila- 
SS; Robinson, LF; Willie Mays,|delphia, 1,105. : 
New York, CF; Hank Aaron, Mil-| Right Field: Hank Aaron, Mil- 
waukee, RF; Bailey C. waukee, 9,733; Gino Cimoli, 
_ The leaders’ votes (1,000 or more Brooklyn, 4,247; Carl Furillo, 
votes: Brooklyn, 1,367. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE Catcher: Ed Bailey, Cincinnati, 

First Base: Vic Werz, Cleveland, 9,677; Roy Campanella, Brooklyn, 
6.866; Bill Skowron, New York,;}3,024; Stan Lopata, Philadelphia, 
6.175; Vic Power, Kansas City, 1,571; Hal Smith, St. Louis, 1,142.' 


— a eg 


Left Field: Frank Robinson, Cin- 


loop figure fingered a telegram. It 
read: “Congratulations on breaking 
the National League record for 


Brooklyn's oy we 
nosing permanent health. 
over 


games played. Rooting for you to) 


get your 3,000th hit.” 

It was from Milbrae, Calif., and 
signed, “sincerely, Gus Suhr.” 
The 38,000th hit isn’t too far 
awav for Musial, now 36 and with 
2.858 hits to contemplate. It’s one 
burning ambition he has, but 
quietly, the-man is sneaking up 
on another. mark... . 

He doubled off Robin Roberts 
in the game in which he set the 
league record and that extra base 


| 


hit No. 1114, the most of any Na- 


tional Leaguer. 

Stan is now sixth on the extra- 
base hit list, only three away from 
fifth place Jimmy Fox. Babe Ruth 
leads the parade with 1,356, fol- 
lowed by Lou Gehrig with 1,190, 


Anthony Meets Durelle Tonight 


DETROIT, June 13.~Youthful vacant unless Moore defends it by 
Tony Anthony of New York needs July 7. 
a corivincing victory over Canada’s; Moore, in a counter-move, has 
Yvon Durelle in their nationally-|threatened to file suit against! 


televised 10-rounder here tomorrow Stevens for depriving him of his| British Empire 175-pound King 


from ‘throwing the chance to earn a livelihood, He 
-pound title picturejalso is demanding a $100,000) 
into even greater confusion. guarantee for a title defense. 
Anthony, in theory, earned a| Emie_ Braca, Anthony’s man- 
crack at Archie Moore’s light ager, has agreed to guarantee 
heavyweight championship when! Moore $100,000 but the offer has. 
he knocked out Chuck Spieser in not yet been accepted. 
the third round here two-months Obviously, the 22-year-old An- 
ago. ) jthony would fade right out of the 
But the bulging Moore declined title picture just as fast as he moved 
to ‘return to the U.S. from an ex-| into it if he fails to get past Du- 
hibition tour in Germany ‘to keep relle. 
a-June 7 title bout date with . Anthony is confident and con- 
Boxing — Association 


Anthony. siders the bout a tune-up for a 
National title clash with Moore. 

president Floyd Stevens suspended 

Moore for failing™to keep an oral 


night to kee 
confused 


Ty Cobb ‘with 1,139 and . Tris 
Speaker with 1,132. It’s conceiv- 
able Stan can top the Gehrig mark 
and sit right behind the immortal 
Babe. 


light. heavyweight champion and 
only two weeks ago knocked out 


re 


Gordon Wallace. 


Durelle has been fighting for a) 


since 1949 and has lost only 13 
of his 56 professional fights. He 
planned to quit the ring about ‘a 
year ago to devote full time to 
his fishing business at Baie Du Vin, 
Quebec, at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River. | 
Chris Shaban, his manager, per- 
suaded him to continue boxing and 
make a real try for the light heavy- 
weight crown. ; 
Anthony started his career as a 
pro after the 1952 Olympic Games 
in which he was-an alternate on 
the U. S. squad. He has won 81 


But Durelle, who lists his pro- 
agreement to meet Anthony and 


ar mg _ a commercial fisherman 
rather than as a boxer, is equall 
has threatened to declare the title snailien 


as confident. He is the Canadian 


bouts and lest four, all by knock- 
outs. | 


the next. 


n this one game, tempts one to start .diag- 
§ But that’s just the problem — the 
e first third of the season have played good oné day, 


and bad 


Soon as the National League champs convince you they are 


‘ready for consistent good showin 


Gil Hodges, steadiest Dodger 


men aren't washed up yet, but they certain! 
for consistency — healthwise*or playwise. 
» 


— they suffer a relapse. The “old 
y can't be depended on 


batsman this year who is léading 


the League with a surprising .372 average, wants it known that win- 
ning the NL batting title “is the furthest thing from my mind.” 


The 33-year-old first-baseman 


told UP sportswriter Fred Downs 


that he has no illusions about being able to maintain his soaring 


average. 
“I'm not that kind of hitter. 


. » » Besides, who am I to win a 
batting title while Musial is still in the League? He’s something of 


a better hitter than I am — say about a hundred points.” 


Hodges favored Musial to capture the title among his closest ~ 
competitors, a field which includes Aaron, Mays, Robinson and per- 


haps Virdon. 


“Musial got a fast start this year and he still is the class hitter 


in this »” Hodges reasoned. 
a slump 
out having a slump at all.” 


“He's got a good cushion against 


he’s the one guy who might go through the season with- 


Hodges says his own aim is a little more modest. 
“Til settle to hit .300,” he said, “My top average in the majors 


is .304 (1954) and, of course, I'd 


like to top that, But .300 on the 


nose will be’ enough to satisfy me.” 


awarded a wrist watch, 


avera 
years 


he 


Hodges’ average for eleven years of major league action is .276. 
His usual 100 runs driven in per season and 30 or more home runs 
is more expected than a top batting average. But reminded that Ha 
Chase a .275 batter for 10 years, won the title in 1916 with a .339 
and Mickey Vernon won the title in 1940 and 1953 
hit above .300, the Dodger first-sacker said smiling 


“Maybe there's some hope for meat that. .. . But I have a lot 
better chance if Musial gave up this racket to, sell insurance.” 


only 


ROOKIE SANFORD, PHILLY 
PLAYER OF MONTH 


PHILADELPHIA, June -13.— 
Rookie pitcher Jack Sanford, who 
has a 7-1 won-lost record, yester- 
day was named the Outstanding 


player of the month on the Phila- 
delphia Phillies by the local Sports 


| Writers Association, Sanford was 


COLGATE SIGNAL CALLER 
SIGNS CANADIAN CONTRACT 
WINNIPEG, June 13,—Quarter- 
back Guy Martin, who played at 
Colgate University, has signed 
by the Winnipeg Blue Bombers of 
the Western Interprovincial Foot- 
ball Union. He joins two other 
American signal callers — Chuck 
Curtis of Texas Christian and 
Kenny Ploen of 4owa. oh 


